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coes of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, painted by Greek masters
in Kiev and Vladimir, and among icons brought to Russia during
that period, A. I. Anisimov has discovered some new traits, which
in the course of the thirteenth century were particularly clearly
defined. While still adhering to the Byzantine type, the Russian
pupils of the Greek masters nevertheless permitted some changes
both in modeling and in the use of colors. The immediate result
was a certain simplification. In Anisimov's opinion, subsequently
disputed, the faces on the two icons of the Virgin of Tolgsk, both
works of a Russian icon painter, "not only lack the inexhaustibly
deep psychology of the Vladimir icon,2 but even the refinement
and outer nobility which distinguish the two icons of the Virgin
in the New York collections. Instead they possess a sincere and
spontaneous quality from which there emanates a feeling of in-
timacy that endows the Russian icons with a rare character of
inner warmth." Simplification of the face led to simplification of
the figure. The folds of the garments, which in the Byzantine
images fell in undulating lines following the curves of the body,
were replaced with straight lines producing the effect of a flat
drawing. With the disappearance of the relief, what remained of
the perspective also disappeared. It must be pointed out that,
according to Anisimov, these peculiarities are first seen in the
Novgorod school of icon painting, which "decidedly Russianized
the faces and abandoned the Byzantine canonical prototype earlier
and more definitely than did the Rostov and Suzdal schools." The
Novgorod school also "showed preference for vivid and pure
colors" against the dark shades and semi-tones of the Byzantine
images, while the Suzdal school "even in tonality adhered more
faithfully to the very ancient traditions."
Anisimov's observations are new and clever, but his deductions
are, at times, hastily made. At least Schweinfurth, the most recent
German student of the problem, in his conscientious summary of
Russian discoveries expressed the opinion that of the eight icons
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries analyzed by Anisimov, only
2 This remarkable Byzantine icon of the twelfth century, which in 1395 was
taken from Vladimir to the Cathedral of the Assumption in Moscow, has only
recently been valued at its real worth. Unquestionably it does differ from the other
contemporary works of Byzantine art in the intensity of sorrow expressed in the
Vkgin'sfacc.